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1. 

INTRODUCTION 

Delaware County Conimuaity College has embarked on a four year 
plan (See Appendix A), which has been accepted by the President's Staff 
to develop an external degree program. Since this program is being 
directed predominantly at adxalts, one of the prime requisites is the 
development of policies and procedures to assess experiential learning 
and their approval through the College's governance system. 

The piqrpose of this study is to examine the internal political 
framework within which these policies and procedures were developed by 
colleges involved in this process in order to recommend a course of action 
within our institution. 

It should be noted that this paper is the second of a planned series of 
studies around the theme of experiential learning by one of the authors 
(Kray). The first study* "The Study and Financing of a Program to Assess 
Experiential Learning ' was conducted in conjunction with the Nova 
University module on College Governance and is now in the process of 
being published through Resources in Education (ERIC), In this regard, 
some aspects of this paper will be repetitive. 
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BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 



Delaware County Coxnxnunity College is a co-educational public, 
two-year institution located in a densely poptdated urban- suburban county 
bordering on Philadelphia. The college has an enrollment of approximately 
3, 000 frxU- and part-time students. It offers day and evening programs 
at its main campus and three off-campus centers and, in addition, provides 
educational opporttmities to some 1, 000 persons through its community 
service programs. 

Sponsored experiential learning (cooperative education) has been 
recognized in the business occupational programs since 1970, More recently, 
a broader policy of granting students credit for prior experiential learrd^.g 
has been adopted and is now being advertised. (See Appendix B). This 
policy is now undergoing further revision. In addition, the administration, 
in response to an obligation to more relevantly meet the needs of adult 
students, has authorized the Dean of Instruction- -Continuing Education and 
Non- Traditional Studies to form an all-college committee to investigate and 
plan an individualized competency-based external degree in which experiential 
learning will play a major role* 

The underlying philosophy for the proposed program is the belief 
that the adul; student has special needs which can best be served through an 
individualized degree built upon the base of life experiences which, once 
evaluated and credited, can be rounded out with whatever combination of 



learning experiences are appropriate to demonstrate the competencies 
demanded for the student's chosen educational concentration. Both 
experiential learning gained prior to enrollment and that sponsored by 
the institution will have a place in the program. The program will be 
designed primarily for the full-time work' adult. 

The program will be a demonstration project centering on four 
fields of business and related curricula: Business Management, Retail 
Management, Data Processing, and Secretarial Studies. Current plans 
call for initiating the program in the Winter Semester of 1975 with a pilot 
group of about 50 students. If successful, the program will be expanded to 
as many curricula of the college as is practicable. 

Several additional features of the proposed plan should be noted. 
Admission to the program will be limited initially to individuals who have 
been out of high school for five or more years and who can document 
evidence of meaningful life experience around which an individtialized 
program can be developed. The essential instrument for developing the 
student's degree package will be the educational contract which will provide 
for both the assessment of the student's present level of achievement and 
the development of an appropriate program of study to meet the competencies 
demanded in the associate degree. The program will be competency-based, 
requiring the identification of competency objectives for all three degree 
components, i.e., in general education, related studies and the area of 
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specialization* The student will become involved in a variety of learning 
experiences in order to attain expected competencies. Included could be 
regular course work, sponsored experiential learning. Independent study, 
and the use o£ the college's tutorial and learning centers. 

Since the proposed program will enroll students who will possess a 
wide variety of experiential learning and be exposed to many different 
learning activities, the program plan calls for the utilization of a variety 
of techniques to evaluate student competencies and experiential learning. 
Central administrative responsiblity for coordinating such efforts will rest 
with an organized "Assessment Center", which will administer college 
eqmvalency examixxations, such as CLJSP, and coordinate the efforts of 
faculty committees and individual faculty in devising assessment methods 
and. tools. 

While it is difficult to predict the specific assessment techniques 
which will most often be used, the admissions requirement for prior 
experience in the pilot group of four bus ine8s-> related fields suggest that 
techniques most appropriate to evaluating work experience will receive 
great emphasis. The faculty and administrative staff responsible for 
planning the program are sensitive to the fact that the assessment of prior 
work experience will require comprehensive, thoroughly developed 
documentation procedures, particularly with respect to agreed upon 



criteria for determining the quality and depth of the experience. In fact, the 
crux of the documentation process will be the creation of educationally 
defensible criteria. When it comes to applying other assessment practices 
for other types of experience connected with the general education and 
related studies components of the degree program, the basic thrust will 
be to tailor the evaluation technique to the individual learning situation. 
This will require a greet deal of experimentation and long-term development 
of experience in evolving workable assessment methods on the part of 
facility and staff. 

As mentioned earlier, the responsibility for the coordination of this 
effort has been delegated to the Dean of Instruction for Continuing Education 
and Non- Traditional Studies, since it is his office that deals predominantly 
with the older students and has developed numerous innovative programs «.o 
meet the educational needs of adults. 

In order to implement this program, policy and procedure modification 
effecting all areas of the institution will be required. One of the major 
purposes of this study is to examine how these policy and procedure changes 
were developed and approved in the political structure of institutions involved 
in this process. 
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SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 



As can be e3cpected in any new "movement" in higher education* 
a great deal of the literature is new* In addition to a manual library search, 
a computer search was conducted of the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) by the Lockheed Information Retrieval Service under the 
description "External Degree". 

In an attempt to better organize this section of the study, there are 
two divisions: Experiential Learning, and Policies, Procedures and 
Pontics. 

Experiential Learning - Smith (1974) indicated that there were four 
major factors producing the movement of higher education toward 
experiential learning: 

1. There has been too sharp a distinction between life and work. 

2. The range of subject matter in Colleges and Universities has 
expanded greatly. The community college occupational programs 
have been a strong force, along with concerns about effective 
education and the integration of these as courses within the 
curriculum. 

3. Experiences that older students brought with them looked very 
much like sponsored experiential learning. 
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4, The rhetoric and emerging policies that have been manifested 
recently, such as the If^gal status of credentials as a requirexneit 
for positions in the world of work, along with pressure from 
conunissions, agencies, etc. 

Smith (1974) also outlined three factors resisting the development of 
experiential learning: 

1. Traditional faculty - "You haven't learned English 1010 until 
you have taken my course. " 

2. Residency mandated by state agencies or regulations of colleges 
and universities. 

3. The state of the art. 

a) Failure to have rationale. 

b) Unavailability of assessment techniques. 

Coleman (1974) compares deduction and Induction to information 
assimilation and experiential learning. He reviewed the steps of informi?.tion 
assimilation as reception of information, understanding the general 
principle, particularizing, and acting. He said that in experiential learn- 
ing, the steps are reversed and information is in fact generated only 
through the sequence of steps themselves. 

Houle (1973) wrote th.it the assessment of non- sponsored 
experiential learning has received a great deal of attention in recent years, 
but stills presents major problems, partly because unstructured life 
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8. 

activities often cannot be squared with formal course reqxiirements and 
partly because the body of organized and theoretical knowledge which 
serves as the basis for formal study often is not covered by direct experienc 

Bray and Grant (1966) provide a basic psychometric evaluation of 
the assessment center concept as it developed at American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co* , Inc* They focused on an analysis of the Intercorrelations 
among assessment variables and final overall rating of potential manager.* 
Working separately with college -trained and non-college trained groups, 
they found eight factors for explaining the characteristics of the sample. 
The factors are: 



1. 


Administrative skills 


2. 


Interpersonal skills 


3. 


Control of feelings 


4* 


Ifitellectuality 


5. 


Work oriented motivation 


6. 


Passivity 


7. 


Degrading 


8. 


Non-conformity (College groups only) 



Churchill (1973) stated six major principles for considerations 
relating to evaluating demonstrable prior learning for multi-campus 
Antioch College: 



1. Explicit degree requirements shall be stated by all campuses. 
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2* The admissions process shall inclxide consideration o£ the value 
of prior learning and discussion of such learning with the applicant. 

3* Procedures will be developed for assisting students to identify, 
describe and document past learning. 

4« Explicit procedures shall be developed for preparing student 
plans to satisfy degree requirements. 

5. The evaluation of past learning shall be undertaken only by 
competent evalxzators. 

6. Institutional procedures for implementing policy will be formulated 
and periodicalT.y reviewed. 

Warren (1974) said that assessment procedures and criteria would 
vary according to the purpose of the learning e3qperience. He said that a 
student preparing for a career in business might be evaluated on a different 
set of criteria and by different procedures than a student planning to study 

law or pursue graduate studies in political science. 

1 

The goals for an "Alternative System of Higher Education'* as 
recommended by the Connecticut Commission for Higher Education (1973) 
made provision for the needs of non- affiliated students* especially adults* 
1) who have a need, desire, and capability for further education and re- 
training to fulfill occupational objectives, or 2) who have need for formal 
recognition of learning they have acquired outside the classroom. 
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Policies, Procedures and Politics in Non-Traditional Study 

Gould (1973) indicated that careful attention should be given to 
articulation among earlier, higher, and adult education, particularly in 
relation to non-traditional study. He also said that appropriate alterations 
in patterns of governance should be considered when non-traditional 
arrangements become significant either within an institution or among 
institutions. Another major point made by Goiild was that the support 
of boards of trustees or regents, commissioners and other administrators, 
faculty senates and controlling committees, and student organizations should 
be actively sought in any efforts to introduce non-traditional forms into 
existing institutions. 

Allen (1971) stated the following premises to be of primary importance 
in evaluating the options for a structure to implement an external degree 
program in Massachusetts: 

1. Provide the highest degree of flexibility of operation. 

2. Maximum use of existing educational structure. 

3. Respond to the widest range of potential students. 

4. Organizational pattern sho\ild serve to enhance the 
credibility, prestige and reputation of the program and 
its degree. 

5. Encourage opportunity for innovation. 
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6. Provide maximum protection from undue influence and 
content of partisan politics and special Interests. 

7. Consider short-range question of place in present organization 
for public higher education, but also the long-range possibility 
of a reorganized state structure for all of public education. 

In structuring the external degree program as a part of its continuing 
education plan, Ferris State College (1973), in the report of the planning 
committee, saw it as fitting between the columns below and noted the 
connecting institutional force it exerts. 



New (Lifelong) 
(In and Cut of School) 



Concept 



Daily Work External Degree Musexims 

Experience Program Places of work 

Organized groiip trips Business 
Self-study Student created program; Parks 

Travel and observation qualifying or proficiency The city, town, county 

Attendance-school courses, examinations Libraries 

seminars Schools (all levels) 

Government 
Welfare agencies 
Hospitals, clinics 



Uxider the heading, "Organizing for Continuing Education", (which 
includes the external degree) the Ferris State College study (1973) recom- 
mended that a director (chairperson, dean) be appointed, on a major 
administrative level. 
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« 

In Connecticut, the Conrunission for Higher Education (1973) 
recommended that a new constituent unit within th^5 state system of higher 
education should be created* This unit» with its own board of trustees, 
should have authority (1) to award undergraduate degrees on the basis of 
examinations and transfer of credit, (2) to award credit for learning on the 
basis of demonstrated competency without regard to how it was achieved, 
and (3) to provide services necessary to implement its fxmctions as a 
degree and credit granting agency. Under the heading "Location and Number 
of Institutional Units", they stated that in view of the very recent movement 
to establish external degree programs and open universities, it is urged 
that there be provision in the Master Plan for further study of the impact 
of these innovations on patterns of enrollment so that estimates of need for 
new institutions and for changes in existing institutions may be modified 
accordingiy* 

The Connecticut study (1973) illustrated their organization concept 
as follows: 
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14. 

The Commission on External Degree Programs at the Pennsylvania 
State University (1972) recommended that committees within the institution 
be established to investigate setting up the assessment of experiential 
learning. 

Hobbs (1973) in discussing how best to effect needed change and 
institute an accountable learning system in a community college said 
that it required coordination, planning and involvement of key personnel 
from administration, student support and instruction. Solutions to have 
meaning must come from within and therefore the force for change and 
competence to operate and maintain new directions should be located 
within the school's own staff. 

Nyquist (1973) speaking about non-traditional studies cautioned that 
dedicated change agents often experience "The Impotence of Being Earnest" 
and that planning and coordinating any program of this type in virtual 
isolation from the traditional academic community, probably carries with it 
the seed of its own eventual destruction, (c.f. Burns and Pfleger, 1973) 

• Mac key (1973) noted that in early stages of planning, questions 
concerning the articulation of the program with the current traditional 
program are considered. The first question to raise is whether the external 
program should be kept administratively and programmatically outside the 
institutional structure. It is frequently easier to establish a new adminis- 
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trative unit (center, college, school. Institute) to house the external program. 
In this way, problems of articulation with existing units are bypassed and 
those of direct faculty support are minimized. This is an attractive approach 
because it allows more freedom in program desvelopment. Unfortunately, it 
may lead to a lack of faculty support, questions of academic credibility, and 
problems of resource availability unless the design is for an independent 
degree granting institution such as New York's Empire State College. 

Shaw (1973) talks of a statewide consortium approach to eliminate 
disfunctional competitiveness and force institutions to concentrate on serving 
students. His approach would be to set statewide norms and criteria and 
specific number of credits that could be awarded. He recommends a 
residency requirement for the four year colleges, bixt not necessarily one 
for the community or two year college. 

Houle (1973) said that "significant curriculum advance is very often 

encountered by opposition which finally wears it away but when one 

works with a new clientele in the community, one can try new ventures. " 
In England, for example, the existing universities were really quite 
opposed to the Open University enrolling students of ordinary college age. 
The government, however, has now provided funds to enable the Open 
University to take 500 students; 250 of them will be able to meet any 
university's entrance requirements; 250 will not be able to meet \miversity 
requirements. They will be aulmitted to see how they do. (c.f. Burns and 
Paeger, 1973) 

ERIC 
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Houle further said that an academic will be more comfortable if the 
administration prepares the ground properly so that It is an easy 
transition from admitting a student to having him come in a^ a client of 
a facxilty member. 

Speaking on the development of a model, Houle said that he did not 
think a prepackaged plan could be developed by any institution and that 
perhaps the best way to get started was to appoint a faculty committee and 
see what happens, (c.f. Burns and Pfleger, 1973) 

Since the Open University concept is so closely akin to an assessment 
of experiential learning system, the experiences encountered therein are 
most instructive. For instance, Venning (1974) said that the British Open 
Uaiverclty's decision to start a pilot scheme for 500 18 year-olds was forced 
on them by the government in an attempt to prove to the academicians that 
they are even better than other universities and a cheaper and more efficient 
way of providing higher education for all ages. As one senior civil servant 
admitted privately, the outcome of the experiment could revolutionize 
higher education in Britain. This decision, however, was unpopular at 
the Open University since "it rubbed in the feeling that the Open University 
was merely a political football and higher education on the cheap." The 
Open University's staff reaction was an Implicit admission that It was all 
very well for adults to put up with the rigours of Open University Study, 
but it was too much for 18 year -olds. 
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In writing on the British Open University, Stevens (1974) noted that 
there are those who argue that innovation is its life blood; it must now move 
on or it will run down into a middle class correspondence college, offering 
nothing radically different from any other conventional institution of higher 
education. 

So what options are open to the Open University? In the short term, 
with the present restrictions, major new directions are impossible. But 
adjustments can be made. There are signs that the Open University may 
revert to the less monolithic pattern foreseen in the 1966 White Paper and 
closer links with other bodies. 

There are those --the academic traditionally not among them— who 
would like to see large parts of the Open University's work handed over to 
other parts of the higher education system to free it for new adventures. 

Economies may be made on the recommendations of the committee 
looking into preparation and presentation of materials. This committee 
owes its existence to the arguments about productivity which raged during 
the autumn. It will look among other things into the Open University's 
broadcasting and publications. As courses multiply, the pressure on radio 
and television time increases. Inconvenient hours have to be used. Is it 
right to us<% so expensive a resource for courses with perhaps no more than 
50 students? 
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Stevens (1974) went on to say that basic to the reassessment is a general 
acceptance that in present circumstances the llO-course profile must be 
abandoned. There is talk of a target of around 80 units for the next 10-15 
years, but a "think tank" meeting last autumn discussed a much lower 
£Lgure-- something between 40 and 50 courses. 

How should the reduced cake be divided between departments? Should 
the Open University now concentrate on courses much in demand by students 
and potential recruits or should it ensure that it can offer a full range of 
options? The 80-course profile relies on more funds coming later if it is 
to be achieved in 10 years. Without the money, students will have to wait a 
very long time to complete science and technology degrees. 

But a lower profile would, in the opinion of the scientists, make science 
and technology teaching by the Open University an impossibility. This is the 
dilexmna. Does the Cpen University plan for stability at the present level 
and accept the consequences, or does it plan for growth later? 

Stevens (1974) speaks of two strands — pioneering and academic 
excellence- -coexisting reasonably well in the early stages of the Open 
University development. But it seems possible they will now diverge. 
Defending academic values has meant maintaining traditionalism in the 
midst of revolution. Axid as the broadly based Hrst stage foundation courses 
give way to more specialized courses, academics have, to some extent. 
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been able to revert to their subject specializations. With a target of UO courses 
it looked, as Michael Drake said, "As if everyone would be able to do his own 
thing." 

The decision. Not surprisingly, was followed by a good deal of 
acrimonious wrangling in the Autumn of 1973. There were arguments about 
departmental productivity and the justice of spending the most money on the 
faculties with the least students (36. 6% of the applicants want to study social 
science). 

But the Open University is nothing if not democratic and introspective. 
The wrangling was followed by questioning of the University's underlying 
purpose. Both the allocations and the academic policy had been referred back 
by the relevant committee to the senate. Temporary allocations were made 
in December, 1973, "Because life has got to go on", and machinery was set up— 
committees, of course, in the university which has given birth to the idea 
of academic work by committee- -for a thorough review of academic policy. 
Proposals are to be ready for discussion in March, 1974, with a view to 
final approval in July. 

Stevens (1974) quotes those like Michael Drake who were making sweep- 
ing claims; "We have got an industrial revolution of higher education. It 
has completely destroyed the fabric of the conventional university. We are 
producing much better stuff at a lower price. People just can't go on 
piddling away like they've done in the past. " 

24 
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Gould (1973) noted that in meeting with collegiate groups, the Commission 
on Non- Traditional Study found them each to have lively and distinctive ideas, 
not only about what is going on, but also how the future should be shaped^ 
For example, large-scale multicampus institutions have shown a great deal 
of Interest in external degrees and other forms of non-traditional study. So 
far* each campus has usually been encouraged to try innovative practices with 
perhaps some sympathetic attention from the chancellor at budgetmaking time. 
The, the non-traditional methods that succeed can be spread to the whole 
system and, in time, widely diffused. An alternate policy, however, would 
be to identify one campus as the center of experimentation, thus concentrating 
and focusing innovation while allowing other campuses to go their own way. 

Houle (1973) said the idea for a specific external degree program may 
spring from almost any quarter: a politician, a university board member, 
an administrator, an Instructor, an entrepreneur, a member of a pressure 
group, or a potential student. If the idea is to be taken seriously, either its 
originator or somebody else must design a program which fully considers 
policies of admission, teaching, evaluation and certification. Often this 
process is repeated several times as other individuals and groups review 
the proposed program. 

Houle (1973) further noted one dean who asked for 18 months lead time 
and was given none. He quotes the administrator as follows, "I think the 
pattern is that we have a couple of hundred years developing a tx-adition and 
then we're presumptuous enough to try to turn the whole thing aroxind in a year 
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and expect everyone to function on a completely different basis. If you expres 
it, you get all sorts of denials that anybody expects that of you, but in fact 
they do. " 

Ho\2le (1973) also raised the following specific institutional problems 
in planning for the external degree: 

1. For what clientele is the program to be planned? 

2. What is the essential meaning of the degree to be developed? 

3. How compatible with customary academic procedures should 
external-degree requirements be? 

4. How should the new program be financed? 

5. How great is the interest in an external degree? 

6. Who should take the initiative in advocating and administering 
an external degree ? 

7. How can faculty support be won for the program? 

8. Can faculty members carry out the unusual requirements imposed 
by the external degree? 

Houle (1973) goes on to quote one president in discussing the 
temperment of individuals in coping with the openness of unconventional 
programs. "The major problem that I would see is that the time required 
for planning, the specific activities that constitute planning, and the 
emotional demands that are made on the individuals who are asked to work 
in a way which is completely unfamiliar to all of them is underestimated. 
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There are good people who just cannot function in situations where there 
is no structure. And, much as they talk about freedom and liberty and 
flexibility and all that, the minute they're left free to structure the world 
any way they want to structure it, they're paralyzed, " 

In like manner, in their first report, the University Without Walls 
noted that the history of innovation is replete with failures where it has been 
composed from the top down or from outside in. If real change is to take 
place, it stated, then each institution must shape its own programs. 

"Participants need to own a piece of the action. " Each institution coming 

into the University Without Walls had to deal with its own distinctive 
constituencies, its own admissions and tuition policies, its separate faculty's 
attitude towards innovation and its particular financial structure. Therefore, 
"flexibility was clearly required in administration, program, design, tuition, 
salaries, timing, and strategies for developing a particular Unive- 'ity 
Without WaUs unit. " (University, p. 8) 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 



1. Assessment - A valuation by authorized persons according to 

their discretion* 

2. Competence - the ability to exhibit the level of performance that is 

requisite to the successful attainment of a particular goal. 

3. Competency Obiectives - criteria for meeting an acceptable standard 

of skill. 

4. Cost Effectiveness - relationship of costs in relation to expected 

outcomes and in relation to other fxinctions of the 
enterprise. 

5. Educational Contract - doc\iment specifying learning outcomes through 

prior sponsored and non-sponsored experiential irtarning 
and formal courses as well as delineating the plans for 
future learning outcomes leading to a completion 
credential. 

6. Experiential Learning » learning that takes place independent of 

classroom instruction and related practices such as 
term papers. 

Sponsored Experiential Learning » learning that takes place 
under the direction of a college or university with 
learning outcomes defined. 

Nono sponsored Experiential Learning - learning that takes 
place, usually prior to enrollment in a program of 
study leading to a degree, and without learning outcomes 
defined in ad*'ance. 

7. Finance - to supply the means foi . 

8. Local Sponsor - agency of government, county, city or schools which 

provide tax support to a community college. 

9. Non»traditional Studies - a specially-designed program based on new or 

unconventional forms of education free of the time and place 
limitations of traditional classroom, instruction. 
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10. Occupational Programs - two year skill oriented courses of study in two 

year colleges aimed at preparing students for careers. 

XK Overhead - the total expenses involved in running a business enterprise 

exclusing tne cost of materials for production and the 
production expenses: specifically, the costs of rent, 
furnishings, lighting, heating, taxes, insurance, and the 
office expenses of a concern. 

12. Policy - the principles adopted by a governmental structure for conducting 

its affairs. 

13. Politics - the interaction of all influences on pressure groups each 

attempting to effect the outcome or direction of their 
particular point of view. 

14. Procedure - a series of actions used to implement policy. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

Variables that cannot be controlled are a part of any study. 
Therefore, the following should be noted as limitations to this study. 

1. Initial sample will be delimited to those eighty-six institutions 
who are associated with the Cooperative Assessment of 
Experiential Learning (GAEL) who responded to an earlier 
study by one of the authors. (Kray) 

E, After a preliminary survey was conducted, the sample was 
further delimited by matching the information gathered with 
the earlier questionnaire. Institutions were then selected 
according to the criteria as noted in "Procedures for Collecting 
Data." 

3. State regulation and impact on policy of public and private institutions 
of higher education varies among the states. 

4. Patterns of policy development differ among state colleges and 
universities, private colleges and universities, and community 
colleges. 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

All research projects, whether statistical or descriptive, must 
involve a series of assumptions. The following will be made for purposes 
of this study: 

1. That responses made by the institutional representatives completing 
the survey documents are accurate. 

2. The sample to be selected demonstrates typical issues 
encountered by institutions of higher education in the development 
of policies for the assessment of experiential learning. 

3. That institutions of higher education, from a global standpoint, 
have similar organizational and policy structures. 

4. That institutions of higher education are political organizations. 
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PROCEDURES FOR COLLECTING DATA 

Through a preliminary questionnaire (See Appendix C), eighty- six 
Colleges and Universities of the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential 
Learning (CAEL) Assembly, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, (See Appendix D for actual list) who had responded to an 
earlier study by one of the authors (See Appendix E for abstract) were 
surveyed to determine the number of years of experience with assessing 
experiential learning as well as the size of their program. These 
preliminary questioxmaires were mailed to each institution with replies 
being asked by February 18, 1975. This questionnaire sought out the 
respondees' willingness to take part in a more in-depth survey that 
would examine the political processes utilized in policy and procedure 
modification within their institution in inaugurating such a program. 

The responses to this preliminary questionnaire were matched up with 
the responses to the earlier study cited a^ ove. Since the intent herein is 
an in-depth study of the processes involved in developing policies and 
procedures for establishing an assessment of experiential learning, the 
sample must, of necessity, be very select. The following requirements 
were the intended criteria for choosing specific institutions in the final 
sample if the data is sufficient; but it was necessary to "hedge" on these 
criteria in two cases as described in the treatment of the data section. 
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a» The system must have been in operation at least two years. 

hm The system must involve at least one hundred students per year* 

c. The institution must have been established and operational under a 

more traditional pattern prior to inaugurating this system* 
d* The institution must be diverse in nature, 
e* The curricxila where assessment occurs must be diverse* 

Prior to final selection of the institutions to be included in the sample^ 
all institutions signifying a willingness on the preliminary survey were 
sent an in-depth survey seeking the following information relative to 
creating and implementing an assessment of experiential learning 
system: 

a* types of institutions involved 

b* previously existing non-^classroom methods for awarding academic 
credit 

c* "residency*' credits required for degree conference 

d* modifications^ if any^ on such required 'Residency'' credits 

e* admissions office policy or procedure revisions 

f* registrar's office policy or procedure revisions 

g* instructional area policy or procedure revisions 

h* faculty compensation revisions 

i* business office policy or procedure revisions 

j* initiation and process of policy or procedure revisions 

k* motivating factors for initiating the system 

1* method of accomplishing policy or procedure revisions 
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m* areas of greatest difficulty in initiating and developing the systenn 
n* methods attempted to meet these difficulties 
o. strategies used to convince college community of the value of 
the system 

p* areas of greatest difficulty in implementing this system 
q* strategies for resolsdng these difficulties 

Although it had been anticipated that follow-up telephone interviews 
might be required to solicit additional information about the sample 
institutions, the data on the preliminary surveys and the in-depth 
questionnaires, when matched with the previously conducted survey, 
proved to be sufficient* 
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PROCEDURES FOR TREATING DATA 

Eighty- six preliminary surveys were sent to the GAEL members, 
fifty of whom responded* Of these, twenty were eliminated as not 
applicable to the study. Thirty other institutions seemed to fit the criteria 
listed closely enough to warrant inclusion at this point. Therefore, they 
were all sent the in-depth questionnaires. Fifteen of these have been 
returned at the point of this writing. Six were found to be useable, five 
clearly did not meet the established criteria, two contained insufficient 
data, one met the criteria but specifically asked not to be cited in the 
formal report and one stated that no policy revisions were required at 
all, that the assessment program was simply incorporated into their 
existing policy structure. 

In selecting the final sample of six institutions, the aforementioned 
criteria were adhered to as fully as possible. The two exceptions taken 
are minor and should not affect the findings. State Technical Institute at 
Memphis began the program in July, 1974; we had sought programs of at least 
two years experience, but since they have twelve hundred students in this 
program already, all the needed policy decisions and implementations have 
occurred- -the program is too large to have operated on an ad hoc basis 
while making such requisite decisions. The other exception is the College 
of Saint Rose which has just ninety students currently enrolled in the 
assessment program; the criterion here had been one hundred, but their 
system has been fully implemented since June of 1971 and thus the numerical 
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difference pales into insignificance. 

Since the data gathered deals with various individual institution' s 
processes in developing an assessment of experiential learning system, the 
data are best handled in a modified case study module. Therefore, the 
sample institution's responses are summarized separately in a *'mini~ 
case study" format on the following pages. Next, similarities and unique 
experiences will be discussed. Finally, inferences will be drawn suggesting 
methods for inaugurating such a system while avoiding many potential 
pitfalls. 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 

Offering diverse programs in art and music education, elementary 
and secondary education. Physical Science, Social Science, Business, 
Foreign Language, English. History, Political Science, and Religious 
Studies, the College of Saint Rose is a private, four-year institution of 
higher education located in Albany, New York with 1200 full-time 
equivalent students. Under the title, "Degree Program for Experienced 
Adults", the College began to assess experiential learning in June of 1971 
with 20 students in the first year. Presently, there are 90 students enrolled 
in this system which is housed in the office of the Director of the Adult 
Degree Program who assesses and credentials the experiential learning 
with the actual evaluating decisions being made by faculty. Criteria used 
to measure this learning includes: specific courses, competencies, and a 
general evaluation of a person's backgroxind. 

Prior to initiating the program to assess experiential learnings the 
College awarded credit on the basis of : Advanced Placement, CLEP, 
Transfer Credits from Non-Accredited Schools, USAFI, Examination and 
Evaluation of Work Experience. With this breadth of experience, it can 
be surmised that the move to centralize the assessment of experiential 
learning was a relatively short and easy step. The policy governing 
"residency" credits was modified since the traditional student at Saint Rose 
is required to complete a minimum of 15 tinits (60 credits) whereas the 
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policy was amended so that students in this new program need only complete 
8 tmits (32 credits) in residency. 

The burden of recruitment and admission to this program was 
removed from the Admissions Office with these activities being carried on 
by the Program Director. In the Registrar's office, it was noted, that 
*'most transcripts of students in this program now include a listing of 
traditional courses, credit by examination and blocks of credit validated 
from work experience. " 

Financial considerations included the development of a special fee 
structure which included a $15 application fee and a $50 one time evaluation 
fee, and a $25 per semester service fee, with part time students paying an 
additional $25 advising fee per semester. In commenting on the basis for 
setting their fees, Sister Catherine McNamee, C.S.J,, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs stated that this was a "minimal fee to cover part of 
the expense for faculty time along with reimbursement for outside evaluations, 
etc." She indicated that these fees were not equitable since, "Some students 
present much more complex portfolios that require extensive evaluation yet 
all pay the same fees" and further that the cost effectiveness of this program 
is now under study. 

In the instructional area, a new position and job description was 
initiated to administer the system with a new policy having fac-alty as well 
as outside experts assist the Program Director in ",,,., assessing learning 
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which has occurred outside the institution." Normally, the faculty members 
involved in this process provide these services in addition to their normal 
load with no additional compensation. However, in two or three instances 
where the number of students arc exceedingly large, there is an equitable 
reduction in classroom assignment. 

The motivation for the initiation of the program is rather unique in 
that a resident of the local area designed the program, proposed it to the 
College and did an initial survey of intent in the local community in order 
to demonstrate that this new approach served a real need. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the other possible motivating factors were of lesser 
significance although obviously present. The Dean of Instruction assisted 
in the initiation of the concept, the Commnittee on Instructional Affairs 
helped shape the policy and approvals came from that committee, the 
Dean of Instruction and the President in that order. 

In answer to a question to rate the degree of resistance encountered 
from external and internal sources. Sister McNamee listed "little or 
none." Sister McNamee further noted "We merely started the program with 
voluntary assistance from the faculty and with the Academic Dean as the 
administrator until it was well established and had a sufficient number of 
students to make it self-supporting. " 

In actually putting the system into complete operation, the College 
had "great" difficulty in creating a fee structure equitable to the needs of 
the new program. Sister McNamee commented that since "The program 
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was in operation for several years before there was a sufficient data base to 
determine an equitable fee structure » this fee structure is just going into 
effect at the present tinie. " Sister McNamee further noted that "There is no 
outside fxinding for the program and the initial cost had to be absorbed within 
the institutional bud^iet. This was done mainly through the voluntary services 
of faculty and administration. " Areas of "moderate" difficulty were in 
obtaining a director and support personnel, creating an admissions system 
and obtaining faculty to do the assessing. Sister McNamee indicated that 
these difficulties were overcome with the appointment of a highly qualified 
and experienced Program Director from the sponsoring religious body at 
the beginning of the second year of operation. 

Jt appears that this has had a sound developmental base with 
involvement from all aspects of the College community. A most unique 
feature of this program is that the credit awarded is contingent upon the 
student completing the entire program and prior to that, the credit is only 
awarded provisionally. 
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NEW COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 

New College of California is a private institution of higher education 
in Sausalito, offering a three year Bachelor of Art degree in the humanities. 
The assessment of experiential learning program was initiated in September 
of 1973 with 75 students the firat year and a current enrollment of 190 in 
this program out of a total institutional enrollment of 220. The respon- 
sibility for assessing and credentialing experiential learning is housed in 
offices of the Vice President and Dean of Instruction will the actual evaluation 
decision being made by the faculty. 

The College had previous experience in awarding academic credit for 
non-formal learning utilizing credit by examination, transfer credit from 
non-accredited schools and individual assessment by cor* faculty members 
(advisors). It is planned to have these processes incorporated into a general 
assessment of experiential learning system. 

The College has a policy of awarding up to 100 credits through the 
assessment process with a residency requirement of one semester or 21 
credits. 

No changes were necessary in the admissions process when the 
assessment of experiential learning system was implemented. However, 
in the registrar's office, transcripts were modified listing competencies in 
general areas, e.g. "social studies, " replacing specific courses. The 
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portfolios for these students are kept in the Records Office. The Business 
Office developed a special fee structure along with separate budget entries 
for this system, but in effect it was the same tuition as charged all students, 
i.e. $60 per credit hour* 

A new policy was created to have the regular instructional faculty 
responsible for assessing the learning as a part of "normal load" with no 
change in compensation but either their classroom assignments or non- 
classroom responsibilities, e.g. committee work, were reduced. New 
College of California has a collective bargaining unit and the above arrange- 
ment was negotiated. 

In reporting the motivational impetus for this program. Dr. Donald R. 
Moses, Vice President, indicated that students were the prime movers in 
getting the College to establish tMs program with assistance from individual 
faculty members, the faculty senate and the govarnance structure. The 
Dean of Instruction added shaping to the concept with approvals coming 
from the President, Board of Trustees and State Board of Education in 
that order. In order to get existing policies modified to incorporate this 
concept, a faculty committee was appointed with input from all areas 
affected. In addition to students' requests. Dr. Moses reported, in order, 
the following motivating factors: appropriate to institution's mission, 
faculty stimulus and a source of new students. 
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When asked to rate and rani areas of resistance. Dr. Moses 
reported "great" resistance from Accrediting agencies for academic reasons, 
and the same for other higher educational institutions with transfer being 
the problem. Faculty resistance was "limited" for "working conditions" 
reacons. The strategy employed to meet this resistance was "persistent 
and lengthy conversations, " 

The College had "great" difficulty in obtaining a director and support 
personnel for this system and "moderate" difficulty in obtaining faculty 
to do the assessing of learning, Dr, Moses concluded that these difficulties 
could be resolved if new funding were available and if they could revise 
their existing pattern of funding. 
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NORTHEASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

Situated in the city of Chicago* Northeastern Illinois University is a 
State College offering Baccalaureate and» in limited areas. Masters 
Degrees. Ten thousand strong* 650 students are currently enrolled in the 
assessment of experiential learning program, which began in March* 1973* 
with 260 students in this program. The Board of Governors of the B.A. 
College are responsible for overseeing this program. Relevant faculty do 
the actual assessing in the areas of the Arts and Sciences* education* "plus 
'mainstream' of standard college work in other areas. " 

Prior to the initiation of the credentialling of life learning* this 
University had been awarding academic credit other than through traditional 
classroom methods via CLEP, CASE and* to a limited degree* accepting 
credits from non-accredited schools. All of these procedures are now 
incorporated under the assessment of experiential learning structure. 
Previously* the University had required at least thirty credits of residency 
academic work, but under the new assessment program, this has been 
reduced to fifteen even though in theory a student can be awarded an 
unlimited number of academic credits for experiential learning. 

In setting up the assessment of the life learning program* North- 
eastern Illinois University of necessity made certain policy revisions that 
affected the Vc^rious areas of the University. The admissions office found 
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itself relieved of recruiting students appropo to this program. The registrar's 
office found it unnecessary to alter transcripts by the simple expediency of 
attaching a credit equivalency form to the final transcript. The Business 
Office developed a special fee structure establishing a flat fee of thirty 
dollars no matter how many credits were awarded via assessment, vhich 
is the state mandated fee. 

In the instructional area, a new policy was developed to have the regular 
instructional faculty responsible for assessing the learning wherever appro- 
priate. There is no added compensation for assessing one or two students 
per year even though this is in addition to the "normal load" of the faculty. 
Wnen the number of students of a faculty member reaches three or more 
he is compensated at a rate of ten dollars per student. Furthermore, five 
assistants have been hired in diverse areas at a contract rate of one 
hundred dollars per month to aid in the assessing. It is worthy of note that 
there is no collective bargaining unit so these financial arrangements were 
not negotiated.. 

Reacting to a Board of Governors of the B.A. College's suggestion 
and in order to better serve the adult conomunity in accordance with the 
University's mission, the Dean of Instruction started the ball rolling to 
develop a system for assessing experiential learning at Northeastern 
Illinois. The Dean, working with the Board of Trustees and the State Board 
of Education implemented the requisite policy revisions. Approval to the 
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policy as reported by C. Edward Gilpatric, Coordinator: Board of Governors, 
B. A. Program, was given by these same areas: first by the Dean of 
Instruction, then the Board of Trustees and finally the State Board of Education, 
Gilpatric also reported that the "policies (were) set outside the institution-- 
(our) mandate was to implement as given. " Unlike most of the other schools 
in this study, such areas as the academic divisions, faculty, committee 
on instructional affairs, the institutional governance and even the president 
and the funding agency were merely informed of the action. These areas 
had no part In shaping or approving the assessment of experiential learning 
system; they were simply informed of the new system. 

Not too untypically. Northeastern Illinois found considerable 
resistance from the registrar's office for record keeping reasons. The 
next area of most resistance — Gilpatric rated this "moderate" — was from 
the faculty who had reservations from the academic viewpoint, and some 
"limited" resistance for "working conditions" reasons as it was added to 
the normal load as earlier reported. The third area of resistance, again 
labelled "moderate" appears to have come from other higher educational 
institutions in the view of accepting these credits for transfer purposes. 
The University apparently expected some resistance from potential employers 
of these students, but actually found "little or none" such resistance. 
Coordinator Gilpatric reported that the University sought to meet these 
various resistances by, first holding periodic meetings and personal 
diplomacy in developing procedures with the Registrar, Secondly, the 
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faculty was invited to participate both through informal meetings and via 
individual contacts m the program and further, the faculty were kept informed 
through the dissemination of progress reports. The third greatest area of 
resistance was with other institutions, and the University sought to meet 
this by constant articulation with the strategy of sharing " a concern rather 
than a problem. " 

When it came to actually implementing the program, difficulties 
arose. The area of greatest difficulty was in obtaining faculty to do the 
assessing of learning. A close second, and rated "considerable difficulty" 
was in obtaining funding from the State Department of Education although 
had apparently been viewed as no great problem in the planning stage. The 
third area, as ranked by greatest difficulty, and also rated "considerable" 
was in creating a registrar's system for keeping these new kinds of records. 
These problems were handled, respectively, by 1) persistence and personal 
diplomacy with the assistance of the already existing center for new programs 
obtained the faculty; 2) "hit and miss" approach in getting State funding--the 
actual problem appears to have revolved around a governor's veto of a 
general funding bill and, 3) the registrar's problems were alleviated by 
"mainly better designed forms and procedures as the 'computerization of 
students' records is in shambles. " Lesser areas of difficulty listed were 
obtaiiing a director and support personnel for the assessing of experiential 
learning system, getting funds from their funding agency, creating an 
admissions system and publicizing the new program. That they were 
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Buccessfxil in meeting these various difficulties is obvious as in just two 
short years, they have assessed a total of eight hundred students. 
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STATE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE at MEMPHIS 

The State Technical Institute at Memphis is a public two-year 
institution of higher education in Memphis, Tennessee with a total 
enrollment of 4, 000 students offering a variety of technical programs 
along with traditional general education courses. Although beginning the 
assessment of experiential learning process in July of 1974, there are 
1,200 students currently enrolled. The Dean of Instruction is responsible 
for the evaluation decision as well as assessing and credentialing the 
experiential learning using specific courses in the College curricula as the 
basis. It should be noted that the Dean of Instruction was a new position 
with specific responsibilities for assessing experiential learning. Faculty 
members who are involved in assessing the students' life experience are 
given a reduction in classroom responsibility. 

Credit for cooperative education, independent studies and by examina- 
tion was available to students prior to this new concept and plans do not 
call for any modification of this practice with the advent of the assessment 
of experiential learning system. The College will continue to maintain its 
"residency" policy requiring the last 24 quarter hours to be earned in 
order for a student to be awarded a degree. 

Policies were modified in order to accommodate this process which 
allowed students to be admitted to this program and register for the 
assessment process throughout the calendar year as opposed to being 
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admitted and registered only at the beginning of each quarter. It was also 
necessary to develop a new financial policy requiring approval of the State 
Department of Education and the funding agency along with a separate 
budgetary entry. Tuition charged to students is on the basis of credits 
awarded and is per credit* which is the same tuition charged to students 
in th? traditional college programs. 

The concept was apparently initiated by the President who employed 
the new Dean of Instruction charging him with the specific responsibilities 
for formulating revisions to existing policy and seeking input from the 
academic divisions affected. When the policy modifications were formulated, 
the Dean sought the approval of the Pres ident, the State Board of Education 
and the funding agency in that order. Dr. Warner Dickerson, Department 
Head of Developmental Studies, reported that the prime motivating factors 
for initiating this system (in rank order) were: better service to the adult 
community, appropriate to the institution's mission, sotxrce of new students 
and response to student requests. 

Dr. Dickerson indicated the "greatest" resistance to this concept came 
from the Registrar for reasons of record keeping, followed by the faculty 
who saw the academics weakening along with causing more difficult working 
conditions and from the business office who anticipated budgetary difficulties. 
The faculty and business office resistance was rated "considerablei* The 
strategy employed to meet this resistance was "stressing the need for the 
program" and "reminding them of our mission (industry oriented) and 
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service to our community. " 

As can be surmised, along with resistance, "great" difficulty was 
encountered in creating a registrar's system for keeping student records 
with "considerable" difficulty in developing an admissions system, also. 
The institution had "moderate" difficulty in publicizing the program to 
draw applicants. Each of these problems were resolved by "instructing 
the registrar that the job must be done; giving a deadline for all to get 
prepared; and good public relations and communications. " 

It can be concluded that this concept was given a strong push from the 
administration with authority clearly defined and delineated, resting solely 
in the office of the Dean of Instruction. 
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STERLING COLLEGE 

A private, four-year college. Sterling College^ Sterling, Kansas, has 
an enrollment of 469 including approximately 100 in the assessment of 
experiential learning program. This program is three years old but has only 
been implemented on a limited basis under the aegis of the Dean of Curricular 
Development, Carol J. Brovnlee. Assessment of credit is awarded in all 
nine competency areas required for graduation, but much of the policy 
revision remains to be accomplished, so apparently this system has en 
operating on a sort of "ad hoc" basis. Faculty committees do the assess- 
ment, both in these competency areas and in "specific 'field experiences' 
required in the curriculum, " M Brownlee reported. It is she who 
actually does the credentialling, however. 

In the past. Sterling College has used CLEP, advanced placement, 
credit by examination and transfer credits from non-accredited schools as 
means of awarding academic credit. These are now subsumed under the 
general rubric of assessment of experiential learning program. Relative 
to residency credit requirements. Dean Brownlee stated, "We have not 
really established an official policy as yet. Most of our students are still 
earning most of their credits at ot:r institution. " She does suggest a general 
giiideline of up to thirty credits via CLEP plus fifteen to twenty via life 
experiences. 
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While no changes were required in their admissions policies for this 
program, the College has found the need to revise the registrar's procedures 
to affectively incorporate life experience credenlialling. Transcripts have 
been modified to list competencies in place of specific courses. Students 
for the first time can register throughout the year. The concept of portfolios 
for these students is under active consideration currently. "Most of these 
changes are just now being implemented, " Dean Brownlee commented. 
Furthermore, a special fee structure has been developed by the business 
office wherein a student pays fifteen dollars per credit hour awarded as 
opposed to the normal $40 to $60 tuition since this charge is estimated to 
cover the student's share of the overall operating costs. 

As regards the instructional area, a new policy was created to have the 
regular instructional faculty responsible for assessing this learning. There 
are plans for the development of an assessment center with a full time 
director for two years in order to train faculty in assessment procedures. 
Faculty are currently compensated for assessing learning in a variety of ways. 
In most cases, this is part of an instructor's normal load with a consequent 
reduction in teaching assignments. In some cases, an instructor does some 
assessing with no reduction in teaching assignment with no additional 
compensation, but with non-teaching assignment reduction. In a very few 
cases, this assignment is considered as "overload" and is compensated 
according to a specially created pay schedule. Eventually, the College plans 
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to move to all assessment being part of normal load with an equitable 
reduction in classroom assignment with no other change in compensation. 

Reacting to a variety of motivating forces, ranked from highest to less 
as follows: 1) appropriate institution's mission, 2) better service to the 
adult community, 3) response to student request, 4) faculty stimulus and, 
5) a source of new students, the President and the Board of Trustees approached 
their committee on instructional affairs to investigate an assessment of 
experiential learning program. This facvdty comjnittee, with input from all 
areas affected but especially from the academic departments and the faculty 
senate, was charged with formulating the requisite policy revisions. These 
revisions were then approved by the faculty senate and, finally, by the 
Board of Trustees. The entire academic community was kept informed as the 
program took shape. 

The most severe resistance, reported as "cc nsiderable", to this new 
program has come from the faculty with concern for its academic worth. 
Seeking to overcome this, the College has had several special faculty 
development projects and workshops in order to keep them well informed 
and as involved as possible. The program also encountered "moderate" 
resistance from the registrar's office over record-keeping procedures. 
This the College attempted to alleviate by the expedient of putting the reg*c».rar 
on the planning committee. The only other area of even "limited" resistance 
recorded was from the Board of Trustees who were concerned about 
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proliferation of programming. This was met by continual careful reporting 
to the Board "as to exactly what we were doing, " Dean Brownlee stated. 

As the program became operative, it ran into 'considcfable difficulty" 
creating a registrar's system for keeping the students' records. Commenting 
on how Sterling College sought to resolve this, Mrs. Brownlee wrote, "We 
have finally found one of our own students who understand? cur system and who 
is a computer science major to write the kind of program we need; we received 
outside funding to help develop a new records system " from the Kellogg 
Foundation. They have also encountered "moderate difficulty" in publicizing 
this program since it is difficult to explain. "Competency" means such 
differing things to different people. Further, it became apparent that at first 
their own publicity people "didn't really understand. .what we were trying 
to do." The only other difficulty reported, and this "limited, " was in obtain- 
ing faculty to do the assessment, --the faculty are willing, but do not always 
have the skills required. The College is seeking FIPSE funding to train 
faculty members for this. 

In the case of Sterling College, although the program is three years old, 
and yet they are just beginning to develop needed policies and procedures. 
They make an interesting study because they are experienced enough to see 
the problems yet new enough to constantly seek better solutions. 
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WEBSTER COLLEGE 

Webster College is a private, four-year college with some masters 
programs. This small innovative college in Missouri has a total of 950 
students, which includes 172 currently involved in the assessment of 
experiential learning system, a system some ten years old being established 
in 1964. Serving under the Dean of Faculty is a director of the Contract 
Center who has responsibility for this program. Faculty do the actual 
assessment in all liberal arts areas excepting philosophy--only because no 
student has yet to request same. 

Prior to the establishment of this program, the College used CLEP, 
USAFI, advanced placement and credit by examination as methods for 
awarding academic credit. Some of these are part of the assessment 
process, but they all "fall into sev . al categories at our institution, " 
Dr. Barbara A. Barbato, Professor of history and political scieiA^e and 
acting director of the Contract Center, commented. The College has had 
a policy that at least thirty credit hours residency were required for 
graduation, but now apparently twenty-seven of these credits can be via 
the assessment route. 

It would seem that innovation is the rule at Webster as little 
difficulties were reported by Dr. Barbato in developing the experiential 
learning assessment system. They simply incorporated admissions and 
record mechanisms for this new program into existing procedures. The 
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Business Office did set up a new fee schedule and budgetary entries for 
this system, but again apparently along established cost computing 
procedures. The first eleven credits cost 50% per hour full tt^ition, 12 to 
18 credits at 40%, 19 to 30 credit hours a flat $500, 31 to 64 costs $600 and 
over 64 credits is $700. Webster uses 52. 7% of tuition as a cost figure 
for '^other than exclusively instructional costs" and this fee schedule reflects 
that percentage. As for the instructional area, the assessment program was 
simply incorporated into the existing policy structure; faculty get assigned 
assessment in addition to their "current normal load, with no change in 
compensation, there is no collective bargaining unit so negotiations have 
not entered into this arrangement. 

The program appears to have been initiated when an older student 
was in a conference with the Registrar and then with the Dean of Instruction. 
When asked to rank motivating factors for initiating this program. Dr. Barbato 
listed "appropriate to institution's mission" first. Tied for second were 
"response to student request" and "better service to the adult community" 
and then, third, stimulus from the faculty^ 

xbe new assessment program was jointly shaped by the student, the 
registrar, faculty, the committee on instructional affairs and the dean of 
instruction* The path of approval for this system was from the committee 
on instructional affairs to the faculty senate and final approval from the 
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Presidento The academic divisions, the student body, the institutional 
governance and the Board of Trustees were kept abreast of the developments. 

In describing the resistances to the new assessment of experiential 
learning system. Dr. Barbato reported little or none internally. The only 
areas of resistance she listed were "considerable" from other higher 
educational institutions for transfer (academic) reasons and "limited 
resistance" from accrediting agencies, also for academic reasons. Attempt- 
ing to meet these reasons, the College insisted that students receiving such 
credit be "overqualified. " At the same time, "the college is participating 
and cooperating in several projects for the setting of norms or determining 
of criteria in this area, " Dr. Barbato stated. 

They have had consistant "great" difficulty with funding the program, 
however- -both from their own fxmding agency and from the State Department 
of Education. "Fxmding continues to be a major problem. We continue to 
negotiate with such agencies as V.A, (and) vocational rehabilitation." The 
College had moderate difficulty in creating an appropriate admissions 
system. This has raised some recent problems so the college has begun a 
series of meetings among the advising, assessment and admissions officers 
to determine new procedures. Another moderate difficulty is obtaining able 
faculty to do the actual assessment. In order to meet this continuing problem, 
"training of faculty to supervise and advise in the assessment process was 
just recently initialed, " Dr. Barbato reported. Other than these areas, the 
College has found little or no difficulty in creating what appears to be a very 

successful program. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since the purpose of this report is to seek information concerning 
"policies, procedures and politics effecting experiential learning, " this 
portion deals exclusively with those areas reported as having resisted the 
idea of asse*;sing experiential learning for academic credit and /or as 
having had difficulty in actually establishing such a system and the strategies 
used to meet these problems. In order to be as inclusive as possible, data 
used herein will be not only gleaned from the mini-case studies delineated 
above, but also from five other institutions who did not meet all the criteria 
for mini-case study status, plus one institution which asked not to be cited 
individually. This data is in tabular form in Appendix G. From this mini- 
scule sample, the total number of resistances and difficulties reported would 
suggest that the following problem areas are discussed in rank order. 

Faculty Related Problems 

Faculty have legitimate concerns: Will this assessment process "water 
down" the academic standard of the institution? How will this affect the 
faculty's working conditions? Can life experience glean knowledge of the 
theories of the discipline or only application of it? Can a faculty member 
validly assess such knowledge, e. g, what are the appropriate techniques to 
use in a given specific situation.^ Would this system lessen the number of 
students in the division's courses? 
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Obviously, these questions def5erve careful consideration* The 
nature of the faculty member beast is such that he does not like new 
approaches imposed on him by administrative fiat* He must be included 
in both the planning and implementing of any new program affecting the 
instructional area* In the case of developing a system to assess 
experiential learning, it would seem wise to include acknowledged faculty 
leaders into the earliest planning stages. The system's requisite policy 
revisio'*^ should be directed through the institutional governance system 
including all faculty committees affected as well as all academic divisions* 
The informational flow should be constant and the input of all faculty should 
be constantly sought* 

Except in the most unusual situations where no faculty member has the 
requisite knowledge of the subject area, e*g* where a student might seek 
credentialing of the foreign language requirement via Japanese where no 
faculty member is conversant with Japanese, the regular faculty members 
should be used in the actual assessment of the life experiential knowledge* 
Seminars should be generated to acquaint these faculty with the various 
techniques that might be used* GAEL has listed as a prime priority for 
this year to assemble and develop techniques to assess experiential 
learning, and this information should be incorporated into such seminars. 
Released time from normal duties ought to be made available for planning 
and developing approrpiate procedures for each area where assessment is 
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contemplated. Finally, either a reduction in load--classroom or non- 
classroom- -or overload compensation should be implemented for faculty 
who are asked to assess students' life experiences. Where the faculty are 
organized, it is probable that this system would be part of the negotiated 
contract. 

Business, Financial, Funding Problems 

The problems of finance, although a concern for some of the institutions, 
was not considered a major problem for most. Typical difficulties appeared 
to be in projecting costs, including what costs should be used, such as 
overhead, administration, faculty compensation, etc. In reflecting on 
the cost of assessment, Sharon (1975) in "A Task-Based Model for Assessing 
Work Experience" raised the following questions: "Will the faculty be 
expected to contribute their time or will they be paid for it? How will 
the funds be raised to compensate the faculty? Will the faculty have the 
time to devote to assessment even if they were paid for it? " Table II, 
Appendix G illustrates those costs in hours and dollars for the assessment of 
competencies in one occupational field as noted by Sharon (1975). His esti- 
mate was a fixed cost of $3, 900 and a per student cost of $123. Table III, 
Appendix G indicates how the actual per student cost decreases as the number 
of students increases due to a constant fixed cost. 

Sharon (1975) concluded that "Certainly the student who is being 
assessed should pay at least part of the costs. This will discourage frivolous 
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credit seekers and make ihe assessment process more equitable. But should 
the student being evaluated be burdened with all of the costs? If this is done, 
there is a danger that only those students who can afford it will seek 
assessment rather than all those whose skills wo\ild qualify them to do so. 
Extreme critics of the process might suggest that the college allows 
students to buy a degree. Probably the most equitable procedure might be 
one in which the student and the college share the assessment costs. " 

Several schools indicated difficulty in obtaining funding either from 
their State Department of Education or their own funding agency. There 
was little difference between public and private institutions with regard to 
obtaining funding supporto 

Delaware County Community College is devising a unique process 
for institutions who receive their funding on a formula basis and the authors 
woxild recommend that all institutions in this category consider the 
procedures as delineated below. 

The financial model we are advocating begins with the preparation of a 
budget to include costs such as administration, faculty compensation for 
assessment, faculty compensation for the development of competency objectives, 
printing and promotional materials, instructional supplies and overhead. A 
projection (or best guestimate) of the number of students and the average number 
of credits they will be seeking must then be developed. 
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To exemplify our financial model, let us say that we estimate that in the 
coming fiscal year, we will ascess 600 students and that the average number 
of credits to be sought by each student is 12, In addition, using those costs 
noted above, we determine that our budget will project expenditures of 
$120, 000. At this point, we must calculate the average cost per credit hour 
sought using the following formula: 

Total Costs Projected average credits sought = Average cost per credit by 

(600 students x 12) assessment 

$120,000 I. 7200 = $16.67 

The next step is to compare the average cost per credit by assessment 
to the cost per credit, per student in the traditional college program to 
determine a ratio. If your cost per credit in your traditional program were 
$66, you would be comparing $66 to $16. 67 or 4 to 1. In other words, the 
assessment process costs 25% of your normal cost per student. 

At this point, the next question is how to get all parties, student, local 
sponsor, and state, to share in these costs? Our plan is the development 
of a "course" as follows: 

EXP 2901 to 2915 ASSESSMENT OF EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Credits 1 to 15 

An instructional process designed to docximent, evaluate and validate 
learning that has taken place through non-traditional means » e.g. 
work experience, independent study, travel, etc. The number of 
credits for which students enroll in this process will be dependent 
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on the number of academic credits sought by each student, i.e. 
for 4 credits or less to be evaluated* a student will enroll in 
"Assessment of Experiential Learning" for 1 credit. 



EXP. COURSE CREDITS 



EXP 2901 
2902 
2903 
2904 
2905 
2906 
2907 
2908 
2909 
2910 
2911 
*2912 
2913 
2914 
2915 



1 credit (s) 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



II 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 



Credits Sought 
1 to 4 credits 
5 to 8 
9 to 12 
13 to 16 
17 to 20 
21 to 24 
25 to 28 
29 to 32 
33 to 36 
37 to 40 
41 to 44 
45 to 48 
49 to 52 
53 to 56 
57 to 60 



* Students enrolling for 12 or more credits of "Assessment of Experiential 
Learning" in a given semester » will be charged a tuition based on the 
full time tuition rate. 



As demonstrated above, the number of credits in which the student 
enrolls in this "course" is determined by the number of academic credits 
sought utilizing the ratio 1 to 4. It should be noted that this ratio can, of 
course, be modified depending upon your costs of assessment and that the 
tuition charged is based on credits sought as opposed to credits awarded since 
the same costs will be incurred whether or not the credits are awarded. 
(Prior to the actual faculty assessment, there is a counseling process with 
the learning experiences specified and matched against specific stated com- 



petency criteria. ) 
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The income side of the budget can easily be calculated by totalling the 
credits of "Assessment of Experiential Learning", converting them to Full 
Time Equivalent students (FTE's), 

Student Tuition 

1800 cr. hrs. of "Assessment of Experiential Learning" 
(7200 I. 4 >= 1800) 

1800 X $22 per cr. hr. $39» 600 

State Reimbursement 

1800 cr. hrs. i- 24 = 75 FTE x $500 $37,500 
Sponsor's Share 

75 FTE x $572 ($572 = sponsor cost per FTE) $42> 900 

Total Income $120, 000 

The major advantages of this process are as follows: 

1. All parties, student, state and local sponsor, share in the cost 

of assessment in the same proportions as for the traditional programs 
of the college. 

2. If your costs increase, the same formula can be applied since 
everything is based on the credit hour. 

3. If you find that the costs for this assessment process are increasing, 
the ratio can be varied from one credit to four credits to one credit 

to three credits in order to accommodate these increases in costs. 

4. Faculty can be compensated for their time on several different 
bases, i.e. contact hour, credit hour, flat fee for each student, etc. 
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The "new" student is upon us — this model is one method of meeting his 
educational needs on a fiscally sound basis. 

Private institutions must, of course, pass all costs on to the student 
unless they have other sources of funding. The College of Saint Rose 
uniquely handled the problem of students being assessed at their institution, 
being awarded the credits, and then transferring these credits to a less 
expensive public institution by awarding provisional credit which would 
only be applicable upon completion of the degree program. 

One private institution began the program with the voluntary services 
of the faculty and administration until it could be self-supporting. Another 
institution recommended that negotiations be started early with agencies 
such as the Veterans Administration and Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
approval of this concept. 

Registrar's Office Problems 

The registrar's office is a source of difficulty in any new program. 
Procedures are frequently scheduled rather precisely. Space is often at 
a prcmixim. If the office is computerized, the computer time is limited 
and expensive. The assessment of experiential learning system often 
runs into real resistance from this office --more so than many other 
innovations. Are students admitted all year round rather than just at the 
beginning of terms? What will this do to our schedule? How can we 
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incorporate "competencies" into our grading system, our transcripts, our 
computer, our grade point average? Will we get additional personnel to 
handle the additional work required? i we have control over the portfolios 
or are records going to become scattered all over the institution? How can 
we possibly insure confidentiality? 

As in all instances, it seems advisable in meeting thesje problems and 
concerns head on. The registrar should be put on the planning committee 
at the outset. Northeastern Illinois suggests that if it is impossible to 
change the entire record keeping system right away, an interim solution 
is to simply attach a credit equivalency form to the final transcript. 
Sterling approached the computer problem by having one of their upper 
classmen in computer science design an appropriate program. In any case, 
record keeping is going to need revision and the registrar is going to need 
sympathetic assistance and cooperation. It is not suggested that it be done 
as one of the sample institutions did--which was to simply "instruct the 
registrar that the job must be done, " and then give him an absolute deadline 
to accomplish it. 

Admissions Office Problems 

The admissions office has unique aspects. Not one of the responding 
institutions suggested any resistance to the new assessment of experiential 
learning concept. In these days, the more students, the merrier! But 
when the program actually began, many difficulties arose. Who is responsibl 
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for recruiting and admitting these students. If the admissions office, are they 
responsible for assessing the life experiences, as they may have been with 
transfer credits? If some other office, are all the various procedures and 
paper work adequately supervised? Are students admitted year round, and 
if so, what effects does this have? Should these students be required to 
meet the normal admissions criteria such as college board examinations? 
How do we handle credits earned many years ago? 

In most cases, students are admitted to the school at any time during 
the calendar year* This w uld appear to be effective. With declining enroll- 
ments facing so many institutions, an assessment of experiential learning 
system would seem to aid in generating new students, and anything to pave 
the way more smoothly deserves thoughtful consideration. Webster College 
suggested that the advising, assessment and admissions officers have a 
series of meetings to delineate individual and collective responsibilities* 
Following the aegis of their Continuing Education for Women Department, the 
University of Pittsburgh has virtually eliminated any statute of limitations 
on credits previously earned. This is perhaps too extreme. Certain 
disciplines, e.g. the lab sciences, have changed and grown so much that it 
would appear that some restrictions might be warranted. The College of 
Saint Rose has taken both the recruitment and admission of these students out 
of the admissions office and placed these responsibilities in the office of the 
program director of the assessment of experiential learning system* 
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It is herein recommended, however, that the students be admitted 
through the admissions office according to normal procedures. The only- 
exception being that such requirements as ACT or CEEB be waived pending 
the assessment of their learning. After being admitted, these students would 
then be passed over to this program's director for processing and assessing. 
Once the final status has been detailed, the assessment committee can 
determine whether any or all required entrance examinations are necessary 
on an individual student basis. 

Ot her Higher Education Institutions and Accrediting Agency Problems 

Of the eleven schools in this limited sample, four indicated problems 
with other institutions for academic (transfer) reasons. Two institutions 
(both having probler.is with other higher education institutions) also reported 
resistance from accrediting agencies for academic reasons. 

The College of Saint Rose which was having problems with both of 
the above, has been conservative in the awarding of credit and with regard 
to transfer credit stated, "To date, students have received credit in areas 
and for experiential learning for which they overqualify. " Concerning 
accreuiung agencies they stated, "The College is participating and coopera- 
ting in several projects for the setting of norms or determination of criteria 
in this area. " 

Northeastern Illinois University, remarking on transfer problems 
said, 'Open Communications --we tell others what we are doing- -a concern 
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rather than a problem. •' 

One private college which is only a few years old and has not received 
accreditation responded to both problems by indicating, "Persistent and 
lengthy conversations. " 

It seems that the basic recommendation here is articulation. Delaware 
County Community College, to date, has restricted the awarding of 
experiential learning credit to its occupational curricula. Plans are under 
way, however, which would involve faculty from other four year institutions 
in the development of competencies. This should provide a vehicle for 
articulating the concept and smooth the transfer of students being awarded 
credit under this process. 

Obtaining Director and Publicity Problems 

Three Colleges indicated some degree of difficulty in obtaining a 
director for the program. Speaking from first hand experience, the authors 
can empathize with them since at Delaware County Community College 
there was a similar problem. The recommendation given here is to 
advertise nationally in the traditional publications, e.g. Chronicle of Higher 
Education, New York Times, etc. , and specifically recruit for someone 
with experience in non-traditional studies or experiential learning. As can 
be expected, Delaware County Community College received over four 
hundred applications of which about twenty-five met the criteria as advertised. 
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The key is not only getting someone with the "academic qualifications", but 
someone who is philosophically attuned to credit being awarded for activities 
outside the four walls of a college classroom. 

Problems of publicizing the program were listed by three institutions 
as being "moderate" and one institution as being "limited. " 

Sterling College typified the response to this problem when they said, 
"It is difficult to explain the kind of program we have. 'Competency' means 
different things to different people. Our publicity people didn't really 
understand at first what we are trying to do." 

The recommendation here certainly is to involve the public or 
community relations department as early as practicable iu the development 
of the concept. Stated very simply "you can build the greatest mouse trap 
in the world, but if no one knows about it, who is going to buy it. " 

Throughout this "Summary and Recommendations" section, the terms 
"involvement and articulation" have been used (and possibly abused). 
Needless to say, the authors are strong advocates of the participating form 
of governance and strongly recommend the input from all areas of an insti- 
tution in the development of an idea such as the assessment of experiential 
learning. In addition to receiving a cross section of thought about the 
concept, it is certainly the best method of obtaining commitment from 
all concerned. 
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A final suggestion for those institutions considering the arena of 
experiential learning would be institutional membership in the Cooperative 
Assessment of Experiential Learning (CAELi)o In addition, the purchase 
of the Jossey-Bass series which includes most all of the recent writings 
on non-traditional study as well as the report of the Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study, is recommendedt 
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Approved P.S.:., 7/10/? 
. . Approved B/T: ,jnin^ 



4.6.14 Assessment of Experiential Learning • 

The Community College of Delaware County recognizes that college- 
level study and achievement does not always take place In ^''^'t™ f i rhrlL 
Ae college classroom. Such college-level learning may have '^^^^f/^2 °^^ 
o^-the- job training, military service schools. ^^^^'^-^ f'^'^'^l'^^f^ 
Institute, independent study, travel, etc. The College will, 'heroforo, award 
S wh'eJe such achievement is relevant and can be f -^"^'^'f 7, ^Voh"" 
dardl.ed tests such as the College Level Examination Program (fL^?) ft ough 
own Credit by Examination Policy, through a faculty aj'=f""«^"^ 
^rnlng, and/or through such other measures as the College may devise . 
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Delaware County Community Coilege 

Media. Pennsylvania 19063 353-5400 



February 10, 1975 



MEMORANDUM 



To: 
From: 



My Colleagues in the Assjeissment of Experiential Learning 

Eugene J. Kray, Deaii of Iisstruction-- Continuing Education 

j/Tm aoji7Np"^-Traditional Studies, and 
Bruce Wymifi^^ProIfes'/^ol'^eEaviora Sciences • 



Subject: 



Survey of Policies. Procedures and Politics Effecting 
Experiential Learning 



You will recall that last October you were asked to complete a 
questionnaire on the Structure, Practices and Financing of Non-College 
Sponsored Experiential Learning. At this time, I would again express my 
appreciation for your cooperation and hope that the results I forwarded you 
in January were at least interesting, if not useful. 

As you can tell frcm the attached document, another study is at hand under 
the direction of two of us relative to the "Policies, Procedures and Politics 
Effecting Experi -atial Learning". This survey is being used as the basis for 
a practicum in Educational Policy Systems which we will be writing as 
doctoral students at Nova University, Kray in Community College Administration, 
and Wyman in Curriculum and Instruction. 

This preliminary survey is being sent to those 80 members of the Cooperative 
Assessment of Experiential Learning (CAEL) who formed the basis for my first 
study* All responses will again be held in confidence and no College names 
will be used individually without their expressed permission. Shortly following 
the receipt of this preliminary questionnaire, we will forward a more 'otailed 
survey to selected institutions attempting to g- t at the process and planning 
involved in the development of this concept. 

In any case, may we ask that you please return this preliminary questionnaire 
as soon as possible but prior to February 18, 1975. May we also ask if you can 
send us copies of any policy or procedural initiations or modifications that have 
been developed effecting the assessment of experiential learning. 



All of you will receive a sunwriary of our findings. Thank you again for 
^ur kind assistance. 



EJK/BW:g 



ft » 



- vil- 



P?£LIM1MARY Survey on Policies, Procedures 
and Politics Effecting Experiential Learning 

Name ; P osition : 

Institution: 

When did you start your asisessment of experiential 

learning system? Month Year 

How many students enrolled In this system the first 

year? Estimatetl: ; Actual: 

Current enrollment In this system: 

total Institution enrollment: 

Would you be willing to complete a more detailed 
questionnaire re your experierxes in setting up 
this system? Yes ; No . 
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4^y^-f5) Delaware Couiity Community College 

Media. Pennsylvania 19063 353-5400 




February 21, 1975 
MEMORANDUM 



Toj My Colleagues in the Assessment of Experiential Learning 

/ ' •/ •;.. ' 

From: Eugene J. Kray/ Dean of Instruction--Continuing Education 
J^zi<*^ J?'( '}i^^'t-^'^ Non- Traditional Studies, and 
Bruce T, Wyrjian, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 

Subject: Survey of Policies, Procedures and Politics Effecting 
Experiential Learning 

Thank you for responding to our preliminary survey on "Survey of 
Policies, Procedures and Politics Effecting Experiential Learning" and 
agreeing to complete a more in-depth questionnaire on the subject. 

The enclosed document is an attempt to get at the process and planning 
that institutions use to implement a system of assessing experiential learnings 
In the formal study, those institutions selected will be reported in a "mini- 
case study'' format utilizing the data gathered in the original questionnaire of 
October, 1974, the preliminary survey and the enclosed document. Following 
these "mini-case studies" (which may require follow-up through telephone 
conversations) similarities and tunque experiences will be discussed* Finally, 
inferences will be drawn suggesting methods for the inaugurating of such a 
system while avoiding many pitfalls. 



May we ask that you return the enclosed questionnaire as soon as 
possible, but at least prior to March 3, 1975. May we again ask, if you were 
unable to do so when we wrote you on February 10, 1975, if you could send us 
copies of any policy or procedural initiat ions or modifications that have been 
developed effecting the assesoment of experiential learning* 

Thank you. again for your kind assistance* We will forward you a 
summary of our findings* 



EJK/BTW;g 
Enc. 
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Survey on Policies, Procedures and Politics 
Effecting Experiential Learning 



Name of Institution: 



Name of Person Completing this Survey:^ 

Title: 



1, Type of institution of Mgher education (check appropriate): 

Public Two Year Private Two Year 

Public Four Year Private Four Year 

Other: 



2, Were there policies and/or procedures of your institution which required some 
changes or modifications in order to implement a system for the assessment 
of experiential learning? Yes; No. 

2a, If yes , please complete the remainder of this survey by going on to 
question three below. 

2b. If no, would you please briefly indicate why this was not necessary in the 
■following few lines. (After that, you need not complete the remainder 
of this survey. ) 



3. Prior to initiating assessment for experiential learning, did you have other 
instructional non-classroom methods for awarding academic credit? 
Yes; No. 

3a. If yes , please indicate by checking all those appropriate below: 

CLEP USAFI 

Advanced Placement Credit by E:cami nation 

Transfer credits from non-accredited schools 

Cooperative Education Other: 
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3b. If yea, do you plan (or are you planning) to incorporate those checked . 
above under a general assessment of experiential learning system? 
Yes; No. 

Has your institution had any policy delineating a minimum number of 
"residency" credits that must be earned at your institution in order for the 
student to be awarded a degree? Yes; No. 

4a. If yes , how many? 

4b. If yes , was the policy modified in any way by the inauguration of the 
assessment of experiential learninj^ system? (Check all appropriate) 

^ Yes, credits could be via assessment. How many? 

Yes, but not in relation to the number of credits that must be 

earned at the institution. Please explain; 



No change 
Other: 



The next several questions relate to revisions that were needed in 
policies for various offices and areas of your institution. For the 
purposes of this survey, by "policy" is meant any guideline, procedure, 
regulation, etc. used to structure your institution's programs. In each 
case, the first alternative --No Cnange-- should be checked if the only 
revision was to incorporate the assessment, of experiential learning 
system in the previously existing policies. 

Were (will) any policies relative to the admissions office (be) revised to 
implement the assessment of experiential learning system? (Check all 
appropriate) 

No change (Just incorporated) 

Students may be admitted to this on- program only at any time during 
the calendar year. 

The admissions office is specifically charged with the assessing of 

the experiential learning. 

CL.EP, USAFI, Advanced Credit and all other such assessment and 
awarding of academic credit was deleted from the respon. ibilitics 
of the admissions office. 

Some areas of student recruitment were deleted from the responsi- 

bilitie's of the admissions office^ 

Othcjr: 
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6. Were any policies relative to the Registrar's Office revised to implement the 
assessment of experiential learning? (Please check all appropriate) 

^^^^ No change (Just incorporated) 

" Students, for the first time, were permitted to register into the 

assessment process at more--though, perhaps, specified--.times 

during the year than just at regular semester beginning times. 
Transcripts were modified ta list competencies in place of specific 

courses for students going through the assessment process. 

Transcripts were not modified, but credits were awarded in general 

areas, e. g. social studies. 

Transcripts were not modified, since grades are recorded for specific 
courses offered in the college curriculum only. 

Assessment by experiential learning students' portfolios are kept in 
Records Office files. 

Other: 



?• Were any policies relative to the instructional area revised to implement the 
assessment of experiential learning system? (Check all appropriate) 

No change (Just incorporated) 

No change (Just assigned to existing personnel) 

A new position and job description was initiated to administer the system. 

A new position and job description was initiated to administer the system 
. and to personally assess the learning. 

A new policy was created to have the regular instructional faculty 

responsible for assessing the learning. 

Other: 



7a. If you check the last typed out response — that faculty have been made 

responsible for assessing the learning, please check the appropriate below: 

This assignrr^nt is in addition to current "normal load", with no 

change in compensation. 
This assignment is part of the "normal load", but with an equitable 

reduction in classroom assignment with no change in compensation. 
This assignment is part of the "normal load", but with an equitable 

reduction in non~classroom assignments, e.g. committee work, with 

no change in compensa».ion. 
This assignment is considered "overload" and is compensated in 

accordance with previously existing overload pay schedules. 
This assignment is considered "overload" and is compensated 

according to an entirely newly created pay schedule. 
Academic divisions or departments are charged with assessing the 

learning, but the method re "load", "overload" is determined by that 

division or department. 

Other: , . 
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. Were any policies relative to the Business Office area revised to implement 
the assessment of experiential lea-rning system? (Check all appropriate) 

No change (fcts are identical to existing policies) 

A special fee iructure was developed, along with separate 

budget entries for this system. 

A new financial policy had to.be developed which required approval 

the Board of Trustees. 
A new financial policy had to be developed which required approval 

by the funding agency. 

A new financial policy had to be developed which required approval 

by the State Department of Education. 

Other: . 



The remainder of this survey deals with how the assessment of 
experiential learning system was developed at your institution. 

9, Could you please indiCc^te the path of the idea of assessment of experiential 
learning at your institution by checking in the first column, the one or two 
individuals or areas that initiated the idea. In the second column, please 
check those that shaped the policy. In the third column, please indicate 
those areas that were merely informed that this system was being 
inaugurated. In the last column, please order by sequentially numbering 
1, 2, 3 etc. the path of the approval of the requisite policy revisions. 



Initiated 


Shaped 


Informational 
only 


Approval 


Area 










Academic division or dcoartment 










Individual faculty member 










Dean of Instruction 










Faculty Senate 










Faculty Collective Barnaining Urn! 










Dean of Continxiint? Education 










Committee on Instructional Affair - 










Instituti-^nal Governance 










President 










Board of Trvistecs 










Funding Aficncv 










State Board of Education 










ether : 
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10. Please rank numerically those factors that appear to have been prime 

motivating factors in initiating this system at your institution (1 to 5 etc. ) 



Source of new students 

Better service to the adult community 

Appropriate to your institution's mission 

Response to student request 

Faculty stimulus 

Other: 



11. What was the process involved in creating the revisions in policies necessary 
to initiate this system at your ixistitution? (Please check all appropriate) 

A special committee was appointed from all areas affected to draw up 

the requisite revisions. 

The person appointed in charge of the new system was solely responsible 
for formulating the revisions, though he may have sought input from the 
various areas affected. 

A faculty committee, with input from all areas affected, was charged 
with formulating the revisions. 

The policy revisions, from an administrative viewpoint, was 

formulated as checked above, by compensation for all faculty involved 
in actually assessing the learning was negotiated with a faculty 
conrunittee or bargaining unit. 

Other; 
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12 a. In the rating column below please indicate using the following scale, the 
degree of resistance encountered from each area in developing the 
concept and the policies for the .assessing of experiential learning as 
follows: a = great, b = considerable, c = moderate, d - limited, and 
e - little or none. 

b* In the ranking column please indicate using a numerical scale (1 to 
whatever number necessary) with 1 equaling the most resistance, 
2 the next and so on down tne column* 



(a) 

rating 


(b) 
ranking 







































































area 



Faculty resistance for academic reasons 
Faculty resistance for ''working conditions" reasons 
Registrar resistance for recordkeeping reasons 
Business Office resistance for budgetary reasons 
Board of Trustees resistance for academic reasons 
Board of Trustees resistance for ''proliferation of 

programs'' reasons 
Funding Agency resistance for academic reasons 
Funding Agency resistance for budgetary reasons 
State Department of Education resistance for 

academic reasons 
State Department of Education resistance for 

budgetary reasons 
Other higher educational institutions resistance 

for academic (transfer) reasons 
Potential Employers resistance for academic reasons 
Current of past employers resistance for academic 

reasons 

Professional agencies resistance for academic reason? 
Accrediting agencies resistance for academic reasons 
Other: 



12 €• Would you please briefly describe your institutions strategies to meet 
the top three areas of resistance as ranked above in (b)» 

* 

1. 



2. 



3. 
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13 a. In the rating coluinn below please indicate using the following scale, the 
degree of diffic\dty encountered from each area in developing the 
concept and the policies for the assessing of experiential learning as 
follows: a ^ great, b ^ considerable, c - moderate, r limited, and 
e s little or none« 

In the ranking column please indicate using a numerical scale (1 to 
whatever number necessary) with I equaling the most resistance, 
2 the next and so on down the column. 



rating 


ranking 


area 






Obtaining faculty to do the assessing of learning 
Obtaining funding from the funding agency 
Obtaining funding from the State Department of 
Education 

Obtaining a director a ^d support personnel for 
this system 

Creating a registrar's system for keeping these 

student's records 
Creating an admissions system for admitting 

these students 
Publicizing this program sufficiently to draw 

applicants 
Other: 
































. . ... . . 





13 c. Would you please briefly explain how your institution sought to resolve 
these top three difficulties ranked above. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



14. May we cite your institution in our formal report? Yes; No 

Thank you ever so much for your patience and cooperation with this researc 
project. summary of the results of this survey will be shared with you 
post haste. 
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• ABSTRACT • * . 

/ rr- 

TITLE: The Structure and Financing of a Program to Assess 
£xperiential Learning 

• « 

AUTHOR: Eugene J. Kray, Dean of Instruction— Continuing Education 

and Non-Traditional Studies; Delaware County Community College, 
Media« Pennsylvania, 

This study was conducted to determine if there was a predominant structure 
for the administration of a program to assess experiential learning. Another 
purpose was to consider various financing procedures for this concept with 
the hope of developing a financial model. 

One hundred fifty questionnaires were distributed to institutional representa- 
tives of the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning (CAEL), 
Princeton, N, J, , asking for information on structure, current practices 
and finance. Cut of one hundred three responses received, eighty had 
indicated that they were awarding or planned to award experiential learning 
credit; twenty indicated no and three indicated yes, but had insufficient data. 
These eighty institutions represented a good crojs section of higher education 
geographically and in type. 

i *'om the data analyzed in the study, it was concluded that the process of 
awarding experiential learning credit is housed most often in the office of 
the Dean of Instruction with the faculty making most of the evaluating decisions 
based on documentation, interviews, letters of testimony, job descriptions 
and examinations. 

The criteria against which to measure a person's experiential learning were 
competencies, courses and general background of individuals in a wide range 
of curricula. Forty-two percent of responding institutions indicated a range 
of curricula for which experientiai learning credit could not be awarded with 
faculty and administrative reluctance being the major reasons. The 
snaximvsm credits thai could be ^ardedshowed no specific pattern and ranged 
from 3 to no Unit. 

Most institutions neither received state nor local funds for this process and 
forty-six percent charged no fees to students. Of these institutions charging 
.fees, most felt that they were equitable and cost effective. Fifty-eight 
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percent of pesponding colleges repoirUfl that full time facility who are 
involved in the assessment of experiential learning did so as a part of 
regular load with no additional compensation. Twenty-four of the 
eighty institutions indicated that they had a bargaining uni» , but in only 
. three cases was the question of compensation negotiated. 

The data collected from community colleges was compared against the 
total sample with no distributive difference'in any of the categories. 
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GAEL. INSTITUTIONS USED IN THIS STUDY 



Alabama 

Huntingdon College 
Arkansas 

Uni\er8lty of Arkansas 
California 

California State College at Domlnquez Hills 
California State University, Chico 
California State University at Los Angeles 
Chapcoan College 

Johnston College - University of Redlands 
New College of California 
San Francisco State University 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of San Francisco 

Colorado 

University of Colorado 
Connecticut 

Sacred Iteart University 
District of Columbia 

Universidad Boricua 

Washington International College 

Florida 

Eckerd College 

Florida International University 

Illinois 

Black Hawk College 
De Paul University 
Eastern Illinois University 
Elmhurst College 
Governors State University 
Northeastern Illinois University 
Northern Illinois University 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Iowa 



Drake University 
St, Ambrose College 
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Kansas 



Bethel College 

Johnson County Community College 
Sternling College 

Kentucky 

Kentucky State University 
Maine 

University of Maine 

Massachusetts 

Bunker Hill Cotmnunlty College 
Framingham Statr.* College 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 
University of I:4a88achu$etts , Boston 

Michigan 

Madonna College 

Minnesota 

Macalester Cc liege 
Minnesota Metropolitan State Coxlege 
Minnesota University, Duluth 
Moorhead State College 

Missouri 

Notre Dame College 
University of Missouri 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 
Webster College 

Nebraska 

Crelghton University 

New Jersey 

Bergen Community College 
Brookdale Community College 
Princeton University 
Banapo College of New Jersey 



New York 

Brooklyn College 

City University of N.Y. - Graduate Center 

College of Saint Rose 

Hunter College of CUNY 

laGtiardia Community College 

Lehman College, CUNY 

Queens College 

Richmond College of CUNY 

St. Thomas Aquinas College 

State University of N.Y, - College at Brockport 
Staten Island Community College 

North Carolina 

Appalachian State University 
Mara Hill College 
Ohio 

I^ke College 
Ohio University 
University of Cincinnati 

Oregon 

Southern Oregon College 
University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny College 

Edinboro State Collt-^e 

Lehigh County Community College 

Luzerne County Community College 

South Dakota 

Augustana College 
Huron College 

Tennessee 

State Technical Institute 

Texaa 

Community College of the Air Force 
El Paso Community College 
Texas Christian University 
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Vemont 

Caomunlty College of Vermont 
Virginia 

Mary Baldwin College 

Washington 

Everett Community College 
Fort Wright College 

Wisconsin 

Aluerno College 

Milwaukee School o£ Engineering 
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APPENDIX G 
Table I 



Staimnary Table of Responses to Key Questions of 
"Resistance and Difficulty" in Implementing a 
System to Assess Experiential Learning* 

In the rating column below, please indicate using the following scale, the 
degree of resistance encountered from each area in developing the concept 
and the policies for the assessing of experiential learning. 

Great Considerable Moderate Limited 

Faculty resistance for academic reasons 13 2 1 

Faculty resistance for "working 

conditions" reasons 2 2 

Registrar resistance for record- 

ke*'ping reasons 2 2 1 

Business Office resistance for 

budgetary reasons 1 j j 

Board of Trustees resistance for 

"proliferation of programs" reasons 1 
Other higher educational inatitutions 

resistance for academic (transfer) 

reasons XI 1 } 

Accrediting agencies resistance for 

academic reasons i j 

Other: Faculty fear of losing students 1 

In the rating colximn below, please indicate using the following scale, the 
degree of difficulty encountered from each area in developing the concept 
and the pblicies for the assessing of experiential learning. 

Obtaining faculty to do the assessing 

of learning 2 2 2 

Obtaining funding from the funding agency 11 I 
Obtaining funding from the State 

Department of Education 1 i 

Obtaining a director and support 

personnel for this system 1 1 j 

Creating a registrar's system for 

keeping these student's records 2 2 1 
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Appendix G~» Difficulties (Continued) 



Great Considerable Moderate Limited 



Creating an admissions system for 

adinittlng these students 2 3 2 

Publicizing this program sufficiently 

to draw applicants 3 I 

Other: Creating an equitable fee 

structure 1 1 



* Sample includes the six case study schools, five schools who did not 
specifically meet the criteria and one school which asked that they not 
be cited in the formal report. 
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APPENDIX G 
Table U 



Work Assessment Model: Estimated Cost of Assessment in One 

Occupational Field 



Activity 


Time (hours) 
Profes- Nonpro- 
sional fessional 


Cost^ 

Fixed 


Per 
Student** 


Identification of competencies 
and development of task 
inventory 


SO 




$U50 




Interviewing student 


2 






$50 


Verification of Experience 


• 9 


e 




18 


Defining behavioral objectives 
of courses in curriculum 


20 




500 




Developing or identifying 
appropriate measurement 
procedures and establishing 
standards 


100 




2500 




Administering measurement 
instrximents and evaluating 
results 


1 


2 




45 


Transcripting and record 
keeping 


1 


3 


50 




Miscellaneous eqxiipment 
and supplies 








5 


Total Costs 


$3900 


$123 



Cost of professional time is computed at $25 per hour and nonprofessicnal 
time at $10 per hour, 

^It is assumed that the average student will be assessed in relation to the 
learning outcomes of two courses in the occupational curriculum* 




APPENDIX G 
Table UI 

Example of Computation of Cost of Assessment 
Number of Students 50 100 



Fixed Costs $3» 900 $3, 900 



Per Student Cost 50 x 123= 100 x 123= 

$6,150 $12,300 



Total Cost 3, 900 + 6, 150= 3, 900 + 12, 300= 

$10,050 $16,200 



Actual per Student Cost 10, 050 «• 50= 16,200 «• 100: 

$201 $162 
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